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LgfcfflK  p^i^itrrJ       TELEGRAPHIC  NEWS." 


HAHBISOBTBTTRG,  VA. 
fHIUAV,  ::i::. ::::::  OHIOKliU    1<»,    J*GO. 

*?"The  Largobt  Ciroulation  oi'  any  Country 
Paper  published  iu  Virginia. -va 


LOCAL    WOTINGS. 


OP"  Hon.  Tim.  liivhn,  of  Prince  George, 
will  address  the  people  at  MoUuhuysv-illu  on 
Friday  night  ue.vl,  tho  Ulitb.  inst.,  .u  early  cau- 
dlelightillg.  Let  ail  who  desire  to  hear  ouu  ui' 
the  greatest  of  Virginia's  orators  turn  out  to 
hear  him. 

CE7'  Absence  from  our  post  tor  a  day  or  two 
has  prevented  us  from  attending  to  our  duties. 

CGF"  Our  friend,  Kihjben  Uoi  iman,  near  Mt. 
Clinton,  has  sen  us  fa  few  potatoes,"  which 
are  by  uo  ntuP.ua  "small  potatoes."  One  ol 
them  weighed  a  pouud and  three  quarters  !  and  j 
the  others  were  also  of  uncommon  size.  The 
half  dozen  or  so  sent  us  measured  nearly  a 
peck.  Land  which  produces  such  potatoes 
must  ueeds  be  good.  VV\  wonder  that  friend 
(Joi ima.v  wislj.es  to  sell  it. 

HP"  Tim  lhits,  Efiti.,  one  oi  the  ablest  de- 
fenders of  {\lu  Uuio,  aud  the  Constitution, 
vill   addt^jj  (,|lU  people  of  Rockingham  at  the 

'UI't-lfatiMj  on  Saturday  next.     Let  all  come 

'  bear  him. 


(ilvui'gia  Politic*. 

Alousxa,  Oct  21  -There  arc  active  movements 
la  progress  to  concentrate  the  vote  of  Georgia  on 
one  ticket.  An  executive  committee  has  invito 
the  Doughc-ncs  and  friends  of  Mr.  Hell  to  Ira  to  mi- 
^Uon.  The  Lreckimidge  men  generally  oppose  the 
movemeut. 

ITIhmbju  liu-,,  n,    Politics. 

Boston,  October  20— The.  three    parlies  opposed 
|  to  the  Republican   have    fused   in    the   fourth    and 
j  tdth  districts,  undo,,,'  on  Messrs.    Bigelow  and  A,,-  I 
i  plolon  for  Congress,  against  Messrs    Rice   and  Bm- 
(  lingaine. 

♦        

Virginia  ficginlnliuc  lilvctiou. 

Richmond,  October  20—NeIson  (in  favor  of 
Breckinridge)  is  elected    to   the   House   Hon,  Fiu- 

I  vaniiM  county,  by  64  majority.  The  democratic 
gain  in  the  couuiy  since  the  last  Governors  election 

.is  220. 

i*  — 

Wills   foi'   (*i>vcrili;icikt    S,o:isj.».. 

i  Washington,  Oct.  22.- Tlu.nyire  from  f„r:y  to 
ally  bidders  for  the  S>LO.Oiffi.l)()0*P,venimont  loan 
none  of  the  bidders  except  Riggsi  Corcoran. ,.f  Wash- 
ington, being  South  of  Phil.tdi-lnliiii.  'Jin-  ivhnle 
j  aggregate  of  the  bids  is  less  than  l*ilO,0()(J  Dull,  The 
i  premiums  range  from  6  percent,  down  to  i)'J- 
100  of  one  per  cent.  The  lurgest  amount  hid  for  is 
by  Riggs,  of  Washington,  ^2,800,000. 

i  "* 

l'oliiicul    E>csu^<is<i-aliou. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  2;- —The  Breckinridge  and 
j  Lane  men  hud  a  -rand  torchlight  procession  to-night 
The  men  were  equipped  ,-  j r li  red  Zouave  cups, 
glazed  caput,  and  torches.  They  claim  to  have  had 
1,200  in  line. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tsioner anW™™  "re  «PP»»t«d  »"  Coiamb- 

PTesMei,   and vrSp"  f'l  ('°"du0t  tho  Election  of 

resiaei  t  and  \  ice-President  of  the  United  States 

to  -be  held  on   Tuesday,  the  0th  day  of   November! 

DISTRICT  NO.   I  . 

Counul'.i  Store.— Uuo.  \V.  llansbcri'cr    r,..-,,i,  ij. 

yt.  landlord,  Officer. 

MrGuhcysciltc. — G.   VV    JUaniv     H    V    'Pi  „ 

4       t    -V.  '    "  •  J1JdUZ}  ,  i).  i  .  liiouias  and 

MelLn:oXer.C^UUSSi~;  ™*   J"hn  *■ 

DISTRICT  NO.  2 

Taliaferro's  Store.- Win.  Snufioy,  E.  S    Kemncr 

Port-Rcpuhlh: -Jacob  Strayer,  Stephen  Hansber- 
ger  and  Joseph  AltafFer,  Commissioners  and 
Jamoa  A.  Lewis,  Officer. 

DISTRICT  NO.   3. 

Mt.   Crawford  —J„cob  P.    Slussor,    McD    Harris 

D1STIUCT  NO.   4 

imai:;  Officer^'    Cwnn»*»"»»;     -J   Henry 

0//^i««._MUton  Ervinc,  Hubert  Black  and  A.  J 

Uffi'!e,n,<Jre'  Commissiouc«  i  ""J   Jacob   Shank, 

DISTRICT  No.   b. 

<t'\\i%i\StT,rkvfil\r^    J'opkins,    Michael 

an     II  'ii'     ?,0,Vi  "■  'i"«'""'1.  Commissioners 
and  .1.1.  Burk holder,  Officer 

r,'i""  *  ,™-7f~P,eWitt  Ooffman,  John  Burk- 
holdor and  Michael  bowman,  Commissioners ;  and 
olias  Jienton,  Officer. 

DISTRICT  .No.  0 

Cand  Wm"  U^t^  B°Wm^'  Fruuklin  V™™ 
i"  ,  ,.V  %  Z  :  M  "'""•■'"o.  Commissioners  ;  and 
Henry  1.  Wartmann,  Officer 

Arr.V,  /,.,;■,! .-Elijah  Dudley,  Qeo  P.  Uurtncr  and 
Offiee'r     '         6'  V™""*"*™**  :  "«J  Bobort  Cox, 

DISTRICT  No.  7. 
'S  w''cCn    nrJpN-  C°-W^'  EU  1{'  K°0ntz  ;'^  W. 

Officer  Commissioners  ;  and  S.  U.  Carrier, 

?/and0Mm1,f^:TrCyr^  Rh.°des'  A"Jrt)W  Benton 

DISTRICT  NO.  8. 

C C '  fc'"7Dr-  W-  ?"  Nowh'lla' Jucob  N^ *«1 
Officer  Commissioners;    and   0.    P.    Horn, 

TiMbervitte.— George  Branner.  Wm.  Q.  Thomn-or, 
Br2:^SeT^0nim~ers;   and  ^ 

r"**^*  Se««o/-iroKM.— David  Maupin  Timothv 
Kl^r.ar.  Il0ln'  C— --ersTtd 
distiuot  no.  9. 

^ml  Geo  %°  Ful/p     H<>^-er'  A"  8   ^faertord 
R  Sprin'kerOffioer°0mm,S:iIOUOrS:  Md   6^uel 

'  ttoofJc  f/:;t(rJueobC"Pli^e'-,  James  Dove  and 
oooige  May,  Commissioners  ;  and  Georiro  Witti » 
Oifieer.  ROBERT  JBOWMAif,  °' 

V KAN KLIN  PENCE 
Octl     .,         ^      W.^-.  McK.  WARTMANN, 
uct.  j— to  CoBuaissionora  of  Rockingham  Co 


I  e  VE^G^ANSCRIPT. 

WE  SHALL  PUBLISH. 

EXTRA     TRANSCRIPTS 

W  ITH 

THE   LATEST   ELECTION  RETURNS, 

TONIGHT' 

Elections  Today.  Beside  the  Presidential 
election  there  will  take  place  today  elections  for 
various  State  Officers,  and  Members  of  Congress 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Iowa  arid  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  elect  Congressmen  only.  In  these 
Mine  States  seventy  Members  of  Congress  are  to 
lie  chosen,  and  the  result  of  this  day's  ballot  will 
determine  the  political  complexion  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives. 

However  the  elections  may  terminate,  the  day 
ViUbe  a  memorable  one  iu  the  history  of  the 
country.  No  more  important  appeal  to  the 
neoplo  for  their  judgment  on  widely- varying 
principles  and  policies  has  been  made  since  the 
formation  of  the  government,  than  that  which 
Will  be  decided  to-day.  In  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  contest,  and  the  passions  it  has  ex- 
cited, there  has  been  more  general  good  humor 
and  good  feeling  than  in  many  less  important 
elections  in  previous  years. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  another  column  for  such 
items  respecting  the  election  as  have  been  receiv- 
ed. The  latest  intelligence  from  various  points  of 
interest  will  be  published  in  extras  from  the  Trau- 
jscript  office  through  the  evening  and  night. 


BY   TELEGRAPH 

TO    TUB 

BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT. 


ELECTION    REPORTS. 


Virginia. 

Alexandria,  Nov.  9.  In  106  counties  iu  Virginia 
Bell  gains  over  Goggin's  vote  12,532,  and  Breckiu- 
ridge  gains  over  Letcher's  vote  8310. 

Richmond,  ATov.  9.  Keturns  from  13  counties  in 
the  South-western  part  of  the  State  gives  Breckin- 
ridge '2703  majority.  The  Democratic  gain  is  8S0O. 
The  State  is  considered  certain  for  Breckinridge. 

Richmond,  I  a.,  'Jtk.      Ten  counties    give  Breckin- 
ridge a  majority  ot   000.      The  counties    not    heard 
from  ga\e  Letcher  300  majority. 
Georgia. 

Official    returns  from  07  counties   iu  Georgia  give  i 
Breckinridge  30,000  votes,  Bell  20,000,    and  Douglas 

9000. 

Milledgcville,  Ga.,  Wi.  Seventy-nine  counties 
give  Breckinridge 87,000,  Bell  31,000,  Douglas  10,000- 

awissisiippi- 

Keturns   from   Mississippi    indicate  Breckinridge 

gains. 

Louisiana. 

Breckinridge's  plurality  in  Louisiana  is  3000. 


WARD  ONE. 
Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  pclll  to 
this  Ward  the  Ward  Room  was  crowded  with 
Srvoters.  Good  order,  as  far  as  was  possi- 
blc  in  such  a  motley  assemblage,  prevailed.  Split 
tkketsT.  variety  abounded,  which  made  a  close 
il;  'necessary  to  detect  the  irregu  amies 
The  press  at  the  polls  was  unprecedented,  and l  the 
rush  to  vote  did  not  allow  the  mspectors  any  re- 
spite  from  their  labors. 

WARD    THREE. 
The  Ward  Room  was  packed  with  voters  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting.     The  clerk  of  the  w  .rd 
,  being  absent,  Mr.  Leonard  was  chosen  clerk  pio 
o,       The  scene  is  lively  in  and  around  the  ward  , 
room       All  parties  are  very  active   and  the  pros-, 
pect  is  that  a  very  large  vote  will  bo  cast. 
WARD  TEN. 
When  the  first  count  was  declared  in  this  ward 
-145  for  Rice  to  104  for  Bigelow-the  ward  room 
resounded  with   cheer*,  winding  up  with  a     n- 

o«'-" 

The  following  table  shows  the  vote  of  the  city 
at  3  o'clock,  and  the  full  vote  two  years  ago : 
FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL  OTSTaiCT. 
1800.  18WS- 


Bice, 

Ward    7 268 

8 689 

«        9 662 

"      10 367 

««      11. . . .  1047 

a      12 476 

Brookline.  ...COO 
Roxbury 497 


BU;clow. 
667 
432 
466 
240 
878 
413 
000 
466 


Blcc.  WaWron.  Thompson 


231 
001 
410 
603 
962 
08 1 
253 
1087 


526 

810 
232 

272 
570 
020 
124 
862 


40 
91 
297 
159 
209 
299 
4H 
253 


FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

1860.  1858„  '    . 

ButllnBam«.  Applotou.  Bttrltagame.  Hca.d. 

»**  *::::::::»      |  |      g 

«      8-283            278  350            605 

■•  *: g»      |  S3      Si 

"      6 668             571  6W 

"      6 «89             78/  ms 

Cambridge....,  M*            $*  xm            491 

Chelsea 0000            «"  47              43 

North  Chelsea.0000           0000  20              67 

Winthrop 00  >»>  


GTJBEBNATOBIAL  TICKET. 

J.A.Andrew 10 

A.  A.  Lawrence a 

E  g  Beaon '.*.*.*.'. ■.'.'.none. 

B.  Butler 

FOB  BBPBE8ENTAT1VE    TO    THE    USGISLATCBE 

Loring  Bates,  Republican... ** 

k.G.Reedof  Boituate,  Fusion " 

CONGBEB8IONAL  VOTE. 

James  Buffinton,  Republican 23 

Aaron  Hobart,  Fusion *" 

VOTE  OF  LAWRENCE. 

1  o'clock. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TICKET. 

476 

Lincoln jjg 

Douglas 07 

Bell % 

Breckinridge ■  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  • '  * 

Andrew  falls  a  few  votes  behind  Linooln. 

HINGHAM. 
Lincoln,4G7;  Bell, 206;  Breckinridge,  31;  Douglas, 
46.    David  Caw,  Republican  representative  chosen. 
COHAS3ET. 
Lincoln,  131 ;  Bell,  66 ;  Douglas  48 ;  Breckinridge, 
16      For   Governor- Andrew,  128;    Lawrence    67, 
Beach  48;  Butler,  16.    Representative  to  Congress- 
Suton,  182;    Hobart,  129.     For  Representative 
General  Court-Loring  Bates,  130. 
SC1TUATE. 
Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  269;  Bell  and  Everett,  8-; 
j_,intoiu  »!.  Rn-ckinridae  and  Lane, 

Douirlas  and  Johnson,  62,   BrtcKinriuge  » 
82    for  Governor-Andrew,  270;   Beach,  62;   Law- 
rence   82     Representative  to  Congress-Buflmton, 
269 ;  Hobart,  137.    Representative  to  General  Court- 
Bates,  219;  Reed,  164- 

TAUNTON. 
The  first  count  stands  at  one  o'clock-Lincoln  208 ; 
Bell  41;  Douglas  66;  Breckinridge  9. 
Congress-Bufliuton2G4;  Hobart  111. 
NEWBUIiYrORT. 

the  vote  of  this  city  up  to  halt 

past  twelve  o'clock:     Lincoln,  846; Douglas    141; 

Bel)  60;  Andrew,  337,  ueacu,  ii", 

;e,72.    Storm  prevented  a  larger 

,.,-„  ,.:,,....<&•,  n«  one-third  have  voted. 


New  York-  "«^3 

JNew  Yobk,  6tk,  noon. 
There  are  nearly  as  many  votes  polled  in  down 
town  wards  up  to  this  hour,  as  during  the  whole  day 
of  last  year.  There  has  been  no  disturbances  or  ar- 
rests for  illegal  voting.  Several  arrests  were  made 
yesterday  In  Brooklyn  lor  illegal  registering.  There 
is  considerable  excitement  there  today,  but  nothing 
serious. 

Pennsylvania. 

Thiladklphia,  6th— Noon. 
Everything  Is  quiet,  and  there  will  evidently  be  a 
small  vote.  The  Bell  men  are  voting  a  straight 
ticket.  Many  Douglas  men  are  not  votiug,  being 
unable  to  get  straight  tiokets.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility oi  a  large  Kcpublioau  plurality. 


CHELSEA. 

TWO  O'CLOCK. 

Burlingame 

wardi ::;:::i89 

„  i ;;;;. 192 

; 262 

"     4. ..."     ""^ 

ffi 

CAMBRIDGE. 

VOTE  AT  2  O'CLOCK. 

Burlingame. 

Wards  1 224 

u       2 "81 

«       3  178 

u       4  S2T 

6 •_» 

99T 
ROXBURY. 

TWELVE  O'CLOCK. 

Rioe. 
64 


Ward 


.72 
.119 

.188 

"628 


465 


VOTE  OF  DORCHESTEE. 

12  o'clock. 

PBB81DBMTIAL  TICKET. 

,  ,.820 

Lincoln vjg 

Bell 72 

Douglas Aft 

okinridge. 


Bred* 


6TATB  T1CK.TT. 


.272 


Andrew *    ^3 

Lawrence g^ 

Beach g9 

Butler «o 

Scattering 

TOTE  OF  HULL. 
FBE8IDENTIAL   TICKET. 

Lincoln  and  Hamlin 1Q 

Bell  and  Everett « 

Douglas  and  Johnson •  •  •  • 

Breckinridge  and  Lane uv"s 


The  following  is 

ast  twelve  o'clo 

Breckinridge,  46; 


Appleton. 
176 
HI 

103 
101 

"Si 


Appleton. 
185 
817 
151 
261 
123 

USi- 


Bigelow. 
122 
86 
95 
74 
88 


SPECIAL 


DESPATCHES     TO 
TRANSCBlPr. 


THE    BOSTON 


The  election  is 


New  Hampshire. 

JtAMOHKSTBB,N.H.,NOV.6tll. 

very   quiet.    The   Democrats  take 


email. 


but  little  .nterest,  and  their  vote  will  be  very  eman- 

ri^orG'eZSst  spring,  12*  Republi- 
can,  and  996  Democratic  votes. 

Dovek,  N.  H.,  6th-l  P.  M. 
TH«  votes  come  in  slowly  on  accouut  of  the  ram. 
The  vo te  n Z  different  wards  at  this  time  foots  up 
lr  Lincoln  679;    Douglas  216;    Breckinridge   91, 

BUU  9'  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H,  6th-N00U. 

Douglas  35,  Breckinridge 


Ward   1— Lincoln  103, 
19,  Bell  16. 
sScity^hroSaiechoseninNewHamp 

sbire  to-day 


No  excitement,  as  no 


Ward  ^Lincoln  43,  Douglas  50,  Breckinridge  10, 
counted,  but  large  majority  for 


Bell  none. 

Ward  Two 
Linooln. 


not 


Khode  Island. 
REPUBLICAN  VICTORY   IN   PROSPECT! 

Pbovidknce,  Nov.  6— Vi  P-  U- 
The  election  is  progressing  in  this  city  with  but 

little  excitement  uandsome  Re- 

The  prospect  is  tliat  tnire  w  ui 

publican  majority.  ^ 

Counecticut. 

LARGE  REPUBLICAN  MAJORITY  ! 

Uautfobd,  Nov.  6—1  P  M. 
At  this  hour  the  Republican  ticket  was  000  ahead 

iULmcoin's  majority  in  this  State  will  be  several 
thousands. 


BY   TELEGRAPH 

TO    TUB 

BOSTONEVENBTaTEANSORIPT. 

THE  ELECTION. 


New  Hampshire. 

Concord,  #.  B.,  »«.     The  vote  of  this  Stale,  in  all 
but  thirteen  small  places,  is  as  follOws-Lincoln  37,- 
052  j   Douglas  25,267;   Breckinridge  2072;   BeU  338 
Lincoln  overall  9295. 

New   York. 

MR.  Van  Wvck,  Republican,  has  been  re-elected 
to  Congress  in  the  loth  district,  by  14  majority,  and 
^•■Stee'e,  Democrat,  has  been  elected  to  Confess 
in  the  llth  district,  by  200  majority. 

[Ibis  district  is  now  represented  by  Hon.  Win     S 
Ktnyon,  Republican.]! 
;      -Reuben  E.  Kenton,  Republican,    is   reelected   to 
Congress  from  the  Thirty-third  District. 
Virginia. 
Latest  returns  from  Virginia  give  Breckinridge  up- 
ward,  of  2000  majority.    70  Cooties  to   hear  from, 
which  gave  Letcher  for  Governor  300  majority. 

Georgia , 

0  ashingtoH,  m.    Thirty-eight  counties  in  Georsia 

!m >  T  J6'°r0'  B™ki™>^  ^,000,  and  Douglas 
tUOO.  1  he  indications  are  that  Breckinridge  has  car 
ned  the  State  by  a  Urge  plurality. 

Alabama. 

Mmtgomery,Ata.,Wk.    The  plurality  for  Breck- 

inndge  in  this  State  is  10,000. 

Florida. 

liotums  from  Florida  indicate  that  Breckinridge 
has  carried  the  State  by  iOOO  majority.  K,ur,a°e 

Illinois. 
wSJT'  S"'-    WmM»""».  Republican,   has  over 

S,Tf orlty  for  CoDgrosi-  A"-'i'*  "-jon^i 

J400  lor  Congress.  »,■»•» 

A  special  despatch  to  the  Tribune  says  that  the  II- 

.nots  Legislature  will  stand  as  follows:  the  Repub- 
hcans  will  have  one  majority  in  the  Senate,  and'sev- 
en  in  the  House,  with  two  doubtful. 

Wiscoiisiu. 

nm°f«u  2? '   ¥*£*?>  muj01it> ia  the  State  is 
20,000.    1  otter's  majority  for  Congress  is  2000. 

Mississippi, 

thfSXSefPiiUdiCatelUcSUCC-^ 
Missouri  for  Douglas. 

ei^rSontrs. retu™  conarra  *• 


The  BoaclioM  in  Lincoln's  own  Stale. 

ROOK.  ISLAND  MUNICIPAL  BLEOTION   REFU»L10AH 
LOSS    SINCE    NoVEMBJUl    -00  I 

Rock  Island,  March  o,  1&61. 
Our  city  election  was  held  yesterday,  aud 
resulted  iu  a  glorious  Democratic  victory.  We 
elected  our  Mayor,  Bailey  Davenport,  Lsq.,  oy 
one  hundred  and  ninuty  sU  majority,  and  our 
Marshal,  F.J.  Underwood,  Esq.-,  by  oae  ban- 
died and  twenty-six  majority.  Last  year  the 
Republican,  carried  the  city  by  two  hundred 
and  ten  ma(ority  over  Douglas.  Last  No- 
vembLM-  Lincoln  had  four  majority  over  Doug- 
las The  Republican  city  convention  rein- 
dor'sed  the  Chicago  platlona,  aud  declared 
anain^t  anv  compromise  of  our  national  diffi- 
culties While  ihe  D  mocratic  convention  de- 
clared in  favor  of  any  fair  compromise  that 
w>-uld  preserve  the  paaeo  and  save  the  Union. 
The  result  is  a  total  d«fe*t  of  the  Republican 
party— they  eloct  only  one  Alderman  and  one 
•Supervisor  in  the  whole  city  —Clucago  Tunc*. 


Lincoln's  Election 

(Electors  Favorable  to  Him  and    His 
Cause    Were    Ctosen   in   a    Ma- 
jority   of  the    Statei   Fifty- 
one     Years    Ago    Today. 


IT  CANNOT  be  said  that  the  early 
autumn  elections  of  i860  were,  espe- 
cially favorable  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
.111,1  the  Republican  ticket,  it  is  true  New 
Hampshire  avowed  allegiance  to  the  new 
party  of  free  soil  and  opposition  to  a 
slave  oligarchy, hut  lion.  William  Sprague, 
of  whom  the  country  was  to  hear  much 
later  on,  defeated  the  regular  nominee  of 
the  Republicans  In  Rhode  Island.  Con- 
necticut divided  almost  evenly  in  a  total 
poll  of  80,000  votes.  Well-informed  men  of 
thai  period  conceded  as  intelligent  readers 
of  history  believe  that  harmony  at  the 
Charleston  Convention  -would  have  made 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  President 
morally  certain. 

The  first  real  how  of  promise  to  the 
Republicans  appeared  in  Maine,  which 
elected  a  Republican  Governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  18,000.  Vermont  followed  with  an 
even  larger  Republican  majority,  and  then 
in  October  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  for- 
mer Democratic  strongholds,  declared  un- 
mistakably for  Lincoln  by  electing  Re- 
publican Governors,  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
who  became  a  Democrat  after  the  war, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  being  selected  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth. 

But  the  Democrats  of  the  North  did 
not  give  up  the  struggle.  They  were 
especially  strong  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  wherever  there 
was  a  centre,  of  trade  with  Southern 
connections.  There  were  already  rumbl- 
ings of  a  Southern  revolt,  and  mer- 
chants who  regarded  their  dollars  more 
high.lv  than  the  national  honor,  did 
everything'  in  their  power  to  prevent 
the  election  of  the  Illinois  rail-split- 
ter." There  was  plenty  of  money  tor 
every  purpose,  and  there  were  many 
torchlight     processions       and  grand 

rallvs"  of  Douglas  and  tor  Breckin- 
ridge In  the  North.  Neither  of  these 
men  had  a  chance,  but  that  was  not 
known  positively  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, when  the  American  people  anoM 
to  the  fact  that  a  very  huge  minority 
(not  a  majority,  for  Lincoln  was  chosen 
by  a  minority),  of  the  American  people 
were  aroused  against,  the  proposition 
to  create  new  slave  States. 

Of  the  total  vote"  cast  fifty-one  years 
ago  today  Lincoln  had  1,857,610;  Doug- 
las 1291574;  Breckinridge,  8o0,082,  and 
John 'Bell,  646,124.  Douglas,  although 
he  polled  more  votes  on  election  day 
than  either  Bell  or  Breckinridge,  had 
fewer  votes  in  the  college  than  either, 
the  figures  being  Lincoln,  108;  Breckin- 
ridge   72;   Bell,   39,   and  Douglas,   12. 

The  South  was  more  bitter  against 
Douglas  than  against  Lincoln  in  the 
struggle   that  closed  on   tire  6th  of  JNO- 


vemUer,   i860,     indeed  there  were  many 
Southern    fire-eaters   who    hoped    to   see 
Lincoln   elected,  as  it  would   afford   that 
excuse    for   a    dissolution    of    the    union 
for    which    they    were    looking.      When 
Senator    Clingman,    of     North     Carolina, 
deserted    Douglas    and    announced    th.it 
he    would    support      Breckinridge      the 
Washington    Star,    which    at     that     time 
reflected    Southern    opinion,    said:— 
While    w>    congratulate    him    upon 
the   fact   that   his  eyes   are  at   length 
open    to    the    dangerous    tendency    of 
Hie    labors    of    Douglas,    we    hall    his 
conversion    as    an    evidence     of     t lie 
truth    of    the     oft-repeated     declara- 
tion that  ere  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember   every    honest    and    unselfish 
Democrat    throughout  the  South  will 
be    found    arraved     against     Douglas 
Freesolllsm,  as  being  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  South  than  the  election 
of  Lincoln;  because  it  seeks  to  create 
a   Freesoll   party   there;   while   if  Lin- 
coln- triumphs   the   result   cannot   fall 
to  he  a  South   united   In  her  own  de- 
fence— the    only    key    to    a    full    and 
we  sincerely   believe,  a   peaceful   and 
happy  solution  of  the  political  prob- 
lem  of  the  slavery  question. 
This    not    only    reflected     the     general 
Southern    sentiment,    but    it    echoed    the 
general     tone     of    the    Southern      press, 
which  regarded   the   success   of  Douglas 
as   the   great   peril   to  be  defeated   at   all 
hazards. 

The  election  of  Bong-las  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  any  State  the  moment  a 
majority  of  its  people  saw  fit  to  abolish 
the  institution.  That  Idea  was  the  es- 
sence of  popular  or  "squatter"  sov- 
ereignity. And  yet  the  people  of  the 
South  would  have  had  no  rational  ex- 
cuse for  secession,  if  a  rational  excuse 
can  be  imagined,  and  1  presume  under 
the  Constitution,  as  then  interpreted,  it 
could  be.  He  was  not  distinctly  un- 
friendly to  slavery  and  as  lie  had  said 
on  a  memorable  occasion  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  new  States  voted  it  "up  or 
down." 

South  Carolina  would  have  seceded  in 
1S5G  if  Fremont,  a  native  of  that  State, 
had  been  elected.  This  is  as  certain  as 
any  mere  speculative  opinion  can  be,  and 
perhaps  she  would  then  have  carried  the 
rest  of  the  South  with  her.  One  month 
before  the  election  at  which  Fremont  was 
defeated  a  convention  of  Southern  Gov- 
ernors was  held  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  the 
imitation  of  Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia. 
Nobody  knew  of  the  session,  which  was 
held  in  secret,  but  later  it  was  proclaimed 
by  Governor  Wise  that  he  had  determined, 
in  the  event  of  Fremont's  election,  to 
inarch  to  Washington  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men  and  prevent  the  inauguration. 

Two  weeks  before  the  Presidential  elec-  j 
tion  of  1860  prominent  politicians  of  South  1 
Carolina    met    at     the     home    of    Senator  j 
Hammond.     There  were  present  a  Cover-  | 
nor  end  ex-Governor  and   the  entire  Con-  : 
;  gressional    delegation    with    a    single    ex- i 
j  ception.     Sentiment  was  sounded,  and  this 
I  Palmetto    cabal    resolved    to    secede    from  : 
I  the  Union   in   the  event  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
I  lion.     Similar  meetings  were  held  at  other 
!  points  in  the  South. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  met  the 
1  day  la-fore  the  election  of  18ti0.  Its  osten- 
sible purpose  was  to  choose  Presidential  > 
.electors,  that  being  the  South  Carolina 
i  method  of  getting  at  the  "will  of  the 
I  people."  Governor  Gist,  in  his  message 
|  to  the  body,   said,  among  other  things:— 


Uhder   ordinary    circumstances    your     i 
duty  could  be  soon  discharged  by  the     ( 
selection    of   electors   representing    the     i 
choice  of  the  people  of  the  State;   but 
li.    view    of    the   threatening   aspect    of 
affairs. and  the  strong  probability  of  the 
election    to    the    Presidency    of   a    sec- 
tional candidate,  by  a  party  committed 
to  the  support  of  measures  that  if  car- 
ried   out,    will    inevitably    destroy   our 
equality  In  the   Union,   and   ultimately 
reduce    the    Southern    States    to    mere 
provinces  of  a  consolidated  despotism, 
to  be  governed  by   a   fixed  majority  in 
Congress     hostile    to     our    institutions 
and     fatally     bent     upon     our     ruin,     I 
would      respectfully    suggest    that    the 
Legislature  remain  in  session,  and  take 
such   action   as   will    prepare   the   State 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 
In    this    same    message    Governor    Gist 
suggested  and  recommended  a  State  con- 
vention—in     the    event    of    Mr.     Lincoln's 
electior. — "to    consider    and    determine    for: 
themselves   the   mode   and   manner   of  re-  I 

dl   eSS." 

Surely  even  he  did  not  believe  the  fa-  | 
thers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated] 
that  "redress"  would  ever  he  necessary,! 
simply  because  a  particular  individual  had 
been  elected  under  the  piescrilwd  forms 
of  law. 

j     On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  James  Chest- 
nut, Jr.,  United  States  Senator,  was  sere- 
!  naded    and  being  called  upon  to  speak  he 
'declared    that    "before    the    setting-   of    to- 
morrow's   sun.    in    all    human    probability, 
ne  destiny  of'  this  confederated   Republic 
1    ill    be"  decided."      He    solemnly    thought 
lat  in  till  human  probability  the   Repnb- 
I  -an  party  would  triumph.     "In  that  event 
1  ie  lines'  of  our  enemies  seem  to  be  closing 
•ound   us."    he   said.     "But   they   must   be  j 
I  -oken       We    see   it    all,    know    it   all.    feel 
I     all;    and,    with    heaven's    help,    we    will 
I  eet  it  all." 
The  people,  Mr    Chestnut  declared,  must 
>cide    Whether    they     would    he    governed 
j    enemies    or    govern    themselves.       Por 
im-elf  he  would  unfurl  the  Palmetto  flag, 
ing  it   to  'the  breeze,  and.   with  the  spirit 
1  f  a   brave  man    determine  to  live  and  die 
s  'became    our    glorious     ancestors,      and 
ine   the   clarion    notes   of   defiance   in    the 
■ars  of  an  insolent  foe.    He  then  spoke  of 
he   undoubted    right    to    revoke    delegated 
vowers    and  said  It  would  he  their  duty,  if 
ineolri  were  elected,  to  withdraw  them. 
There  seemed  to  he  a  unanimity  of  opm- 
n    that    Smith    Carolina    must    withdraw, 
,i    they    all    were    not    agreed    us    to    the 
W    method    of    procedure.      Mr.    Chestnut 
ugh  that  the  Palmetto  State  slmuia  ~^'  I 

•  X I I 

I  independently,    assarting    that     the    other, 
'  Southern   Slates    would   flock   t..   her   stand-  i 
ard.    This  was  the  view  held  by  Congress-, 
man  Boyce  and  by  many  others,  but   lie-:.; 
was  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  undercurrent  .n 
favor    of    delav.      The    more    conservative, 
if    there    could     he    conservatives    among 
radicals,    thought    it     best    to     sound    the 
other    Stales    and    co-operate    with    thei 
The   argument    was    met    by    Boyce,    who 
said:      "It    is    for    South    Carolina    in    the 
quickest   T»««^.rjer   and    by    the    most    direct 
means  to  Withdraw  from  the  Union.  Then 
we    will    not     submit    whether    the    other 
States    will    act    with    us   or   our    enemies. 
They  cannot  take  sides  with  our  enemies; 
they  must   take  sides   with   us.     V>  lien   an  , 
ancient   philosopher  wished   to  inaugural e 
a   revolution,    his    motto    was    to   dare!    to  , 
dare!" 

And  this  was  the  situation  at  Charleston  | 
hefore  the  returns  were  in.     Is  there  any 
wonder    that    the    State    hastened    to    her  | 
ruin    when    the    tidings   of   Lincoln's    elec- 
tion arrived  thirty-six  hours  later? 

F.  J.   r  . 
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STRAY  BALLOTS— 1860 


ABRA  (HAMLIN  )COLN 


Vote  of  the  city  of  Louisville: 
Bell  3,823;  Douglas  2,633;  Brecken- 
ridge  845;  Lincoln  91. 


In  as  many  as  ten  states  in  the 
union  Lincoln  is  said  not  to  have  re- 
ceived a  single  popular  vote. 


Official  vote  for  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky: Bell  65,740;  Breckenridge 
53,146;  Douglas  25,314;  Lincoln  1,364. 


Fayette  county,  the  home  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  cast  its  vote  as  follows- 
Bell  1,411;  Breckenridge  1,051;  Doug- 
las 99;  Lincoln  5. 


Two  of  the  four  candidates  in  the 
1860  campaign  were  born  in  Ken- 
tucky; yet  the  state  gave  its  electoral 
vote  to  one  of  the  other  candidates. 


Hardin  county  was  the  first  home 
of  Lincoln's  parents,  and  here  many 
of  Abraham's  relatives  still  lived.  Out 
of  a  total  of  2,091  votes  Lincoln  re- 
ceived six. 


They  say  that  Old  Abe  is  raising  a 
pair  of  whiskers.  Some  individual  of 
the  cockney  persuasion  remarked  that 
he  was  "a  puttin  on  (h)airs."  Evans- 
ville  Journal. 


FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


November  4,  1929. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  election  is  a  fact  ac- 
complished. We  have  prayed  fervent- 
ly against  this  event,  and  we  have 
worked  against  it  with  every  energy 
of  our  nature.  Editorial.  Louisville 
Daily  Record. 

There  is  now  a  Republican  electorial 
ticket  in  Missouri  so  that  you  can  vote 
for  me  if  your  neighbors  will  let  you. 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  get  into  any 
trouble  about  it.  Letter,  Lincoln  to 
Nathaniel  Grigsby. 


expressive,  rather  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance than  beautiful,  conveying  to 
the  mind  generally  an  impression  of 
self-possession,  stateliness  and  ele- 
gance.   New  York  World. 


In  LaRue  county,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  only  three  persons 
voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  vote 
was:  Douglas  450;  Bell  401;  Brecken- 
ridge 32;  Lincoln  3. 

Governor  Morehead  knew  Lincoln 
and  had  served  in  Congress  with  him. 
He  was  violently  opposed  to  slavery, 
but  he  hoped  that  when  invested  with 
power  he  would  be  conservative.  He 
was  an  honest  man.  Louisville  Daily 
Journal. 


The  announcement  that  Lincoln  had 
received  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
precinct  where  he  lived  seemed  to  give 
him  more  satisfaction  than  any  other 
election  return. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  run- 
ning for  president,  his  son  at  Harvard 
pasted  one  of  his  father's  pictures  on 
a  letter  and  it  reached  him  without 
missing  a  mail.    Rockport  Journal. 


While  in  the  Springfield  Post  Office 
Lincoln  was  asked  how  he  was  going 
to  vote  on  the  following  day:  "For 
Yates  for  Governor,"  he  replied.  But 
for  President?  "How  vote?"  Lincoln 
asked,— "By  ballot,"  he  answered. 
New  York  Tribune. 


There  was  but  one  vote  cast  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  out  of  a  total  of 
1,566  in  Washington  county.  Here 
Lincoln's  father  lived  for  sixteen 
years  with  his  mother,  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  and  here  all  the  Lin- 
coln children  married. 


The  ages  of  candidates  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  election  in  1860  were  as  follows: 
Bell,  63;  Lincoln,  51;  Douglas,  47; 
and  Breckenridge,  39.  A  difference  of 
24  years  is  apparent  between  the 
oldest  and  youngest  candidates. 

The  popular  vote  for  president  in 
1860  was  as  follows:  Lincoln  1,866,- 
452;  Douglas  1,375,157;  Breckenridge 
847,953;  Bell  570,631.  Lincoln's  vote 
was  the  largest  popular  vote  which 
had  ever  been  cast,  up  to  that  time, 
for  a  president  of  the  United  States. 


Quincy  (Illinois) — Tuesday,  Nov.  6, 
I860..  Frost  &  ice  this  morning. 
Bright  day  and  pleasant,  but  some- 
what cool.  At  work  in  office.  Election 
day.  Everything  going  quietly.  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  7,  1860.  We  were  beaten 
in  this  city  &  county  yesterday,  but 
the  pain  of  our  defeat  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  news  of  this  evening, 
giving  assurance  that  we  had  carried 
the  state  and  that  Lincoln  was  elected. 
Browning  Diary,  Pease  and  Randall. 


The  vote  in  this  city  (Lexington, 
Kentucky)  is  the  largest  by  several 
hundred  ever  polled;  Bell,  648;  Breck- 
enridge, 635;  Douglas,  75;  Lincoln,  1. 
Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter. 


Many  contend  that  Lincoln's  name 
should  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
literal  orthography,  LINCOLLEN.  All 
the  best  authorities,  however,  agree  in 
pronouncing  it  as  they  do  out  west 
LINKEN.  Below  we  give  three  au- 
thorities on  the  subject:  LINK-ON, 
Lippincot's  Gazetteer;,  LINK-UN 
Webster's  unabridged;  LING-KUN, 
Worcester's  New  Dictionary.  In  Illi- 
nois, where  everybody  claims  the  priv- 
ilege of  familiarity  with  "Old  Abe", 
they  have  somewhat  improved  on  the 
above  and  speak  of  the  distinguished 
"Sucker"  as  "Old  Abe  LICK-EM". 
Dollar  Weekly  Courier,  Madison,  Ind. 


The  electoral  votes  received  by  the 
four  candidates  were  as  follows:  Lin- 
coln— California,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  (4),  New  York,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  a  total  of 
180.  Breckenridge — Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  a  total  of  72.  Bell — Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  a  total  of  37. 
Douglas — Missouri,  and  New  Jersey 
(3)  a  total  of  12. 


The  vote  for  Carter  township 
(Spencer  county.  Indiana),  Lincoln's 
old  home,  must  prove  gratifying  to 
that  gentleman.  The  vote  is :  Lincoln, 
16;  Douglas,  70;  Breckenridge,  2;  Bell, 
2.  Complete  vote  for  Spencer  county: 
Lincoln,  1926;  Douglas,  1108;  Breck- 
enridge, 172;  Bell,  175.  Evansville 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  future  mistress  of 
the  White  House,  is  on  the  advantage- 
ous side  of  forty,  is  slightly  above  the 
medium  stature,  with  brown  eyes, 
clearly  cut  features,  delicate,  mobile, 


Mr.  Lincoln  went  to  his  office  as 
early  as  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  election,  opened  his  mail,  and 
attended  to  routine  business.  It  is  said 
he  had  not  intended  to  vote,  but  at 
three  o'clock  he  appeared  at  the  polls 
and  after  nullifying  that  part  of  the 
ballot  relating  to  his  own  candidacy, 
voted  for  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Mr. 
Lincoln  returned  to  his  room  at  the 
state  house  after  supper.  When  the 
returns  began  to  come  in,  he  went  to 
the  telegraph  office  and  remained  there 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  A  delegation 
of  Springfield  women  served  a  lunch- 
eon for  those  Who  were  interested  in 
receiving  the  returns  and  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  attended  and  was  cheered 
wildly  when  reports  which  favored  his 
election  began  to  come  in. 


s  WEEK     BY    WEEK  I    |;.  . 

IMPORTANT  EPOCHS  IN  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wf.lls  Fay.  Custodian  Lincoln  Tomb 
The  question  is  often  asked  "Did  Lincoln  from  the  first  get  his  greatest  encourage- 
ment from  his  home  community?  generally  mentioned  in  the  lists 

who  thought  they  were  equal  if  not  Wi°r  to  Lj ncom  phleta  would  uitnnate- 

grStt  ^S^Jm^ident  of  his  life,  he  could  ^e^a 

SSSJUS  S^Srt6  He\=Sve  Sl^  controversies. 

The  figures  of  the  Sangamon  County  returns  are  as  tollows. 

FOR  PRESIDENT,  1860 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Democrat 3598 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Republican 3556 

John  Bell,  Union  ^ 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  Democrat-     n 
Douglas'  plurality  42. 

FOR  PRESIDENT,  1864 
George  B.  McClellan,  Democrat....3945 
Abraham   Lincoln,   Republican 356o 

McClellan's  plurality  380. 

Lincoln's  vote  1864  over  1860,  9. 


FOR  GOVERNOR  ILLINOIS,  1860^ 

Richard  Yates,   Republican 3609 

J.  C.  Allen,  Democrat <*wi 

Scattering    i,5i 

Yates'  pluahty,  8. 

FOR  GOVERNOR  ILLINOIS,  1864 
Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican....3578 
James  C.  Robinson,  Democrat 6VH 

Robinson's  plurality,  363. 

Yates,  Republican  over  Lincoln 
1860,  43. 

Oblesby,   Republican   over  Lin- 
coln 1864,  13. 
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ELECTION  BULLETINS  IN  THE  SIXTIES 


With  each  approaching  election  there  is  always  a  keen 
interest  shown  in  how  a  candidate  runs  in  his  local  pre- 
cinct, his  own  county,  or  his  home  city.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's remarkable  race  the  first  time  he  ran  for  public 
office,  in  which  he  received  all  but  three  of  the  281  votes 
cast  in  his  precinct,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  typical 
result  of  all  of  his  subsequent  political  efforts. 

There  is  an  old  familiar  biblical  proverb — "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and  among 
his  own  kin."  This  fact  seems  to  be  true  of  politicians 
also,  and  especially  true  of  those  who  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860. 

In  this  memorable  campaign  two  of  the  four  candi- 
dates, Lincoln  and  Breckinridge,  were  born  in  Kentucky, 
yet  that  state  gave  her  electoral  vote  to  another.  Doug- 
las, a  Vermonter,  was  also  denied  the  support  of  hi3 
native  state.  Bell  of  Tennessee  was  the  only  one  of  four 
presidential  candidates  who  was  successful  in  carrying 
his  own  state. 

Kentucky 

Early  in  the  1860  campaign  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
conscious  of  the  opposition  in  Kentucky  to  his  candidacy. 
He  was  invited  by  a  citizen  of  the  county  where  his 
father  and  mother  first  went  to  keeping  house  to  visit 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  replied,  "You  suggest  that  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  my  nativity  might  be  pleasant  to 
me.  Indeed  it  would."  He  then  continued  jokingly,  "But 
would  it  be  safe?  Would  not  the  people  lynch  me?" 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  press  of  official  business 
after  the  election  he  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  the  voters  did  "lynch"  him,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
the  very  communities  where  his  people  and  his  wife's 
people  lived  and  in  the  county  where  he  was  born. 

In  Washington  County,  Kentucky,  both  Lincoln's  father 
and  mother  grew  to  maturity  and  were  married.  Here, 
for  many  years,  several  uncles  and  aunts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  also  lived.  Nevertheless,  he  received  but  one  vote 
out  of  1,566  cast  in  the  county. 

Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  was  the  first  home  of  Lin- 
coln's parents  after  their  marriage,  and  many  of  Lin- 
coln's own  relatives  were  living  there  in  1860.  Out  of  a 
total  of  2,091  votes  cast,  Lincoln  received  six. 

Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  a  large  number  of  her  rela- 
tives were  living  there  in  1860.  Only  one  vote,  however, 
was  registered  for  Lincoln  from  that  district. 

In  Larue  County,  Kentucky,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  only  three  votes  were  cast  for  the  "favorite 
son"  candidate,  while  Douglas,  born  in  New  England, 
polled  more  votes  than  the  total  received  by  all  three  of 
the  southern-born  candidates. 

Although  Lincoln  fared  somewhat  better  in  his  native 
state  in  the  election  of  1864,  he  must  have  been  cha- 
grined when  he  learned  that  Kentucky  was  one  of  but 
three  states  which  gave  their  electoral  votes  to  Mc- 
Clellan. 


Indiana 

In  1844  Lincoln  went  back  to  Indiana  campaigning  for 
Henry  Clay  and  visited  Spencer  County,  the  community 
where  he  lived  for  fourteen  years  and  where  he  first 
became  eligible  to  vote.  The  home  folks  used  him  much 
better  than  those  of  his  native  state,  and  possibly  his 
influence  had  something  to  do  with  Clay  receiving  a  good 
majority  in  the  county. 

When  the  election  of  1860  came  around,  although  some 
vicious  stories,  later  proven  to  be  untrue,  were  circulated 
about  Lincoln,  he  managed  to  carry  Spencer  County  by 
141  votes  over  his  nearest  competitor  and  his  early  home 
township  by  145  to  96  over  Douglas. 

Lincoln  always  seemed  to  have  more  confidence  in  the 
political  support  of  Indiana  than  in  either  of  the  other 
commonwealths  in  which  he  had  lived.  She  stood  loyally 
behind  him  in  1860.  He  wrote  to  General  Sherman  in 
1864  with  reference  to  the  contest: 

"Indiana  is  the  only  important  state  voting  in  October, 
whose  soldiers  cannot  vote  in  the  field.  Anything  you  can 
safely  do  to  let  her  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  them,  go  home 
and  vote  at  the  state  election  will  be  greatly  in  point. 
They  need  not  remain  for  the  presidential  election  but 
may  return  to  you  at  once."  The  results  of  the  1864 
campaign  substantiated  Lincoln's  confidence  in  the 
Hoosier  state. 

Illinois 

An  interesting  but  little-known  memorandum  was 
written  by  Lincoln  on  October  13,  1864.  It  was  a  com- 
pilation of  the  states  and  their  electoral  votes  placed  in 
two  columns.  Evidently  one  column,  including  the  New 
England  states  and  the  western  states  with  one  excep- 
tion, listed  those  whose  support  he  felt  confident  would 
be  given  to  him.  The  other  column  contained  the  names 
of  the  states  which  he  felt  would  cast  their  votes  against 
him. 

The  total  at  which  he  arrived  by  this  compilation  was 
120  electoral  votes  for  him  and  114  for  McClellan.  In 
the  column  of  those  whose  support  he  felt  he  would  not 
receive  were  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  As  already  indi- 
cated, his  prophecy  about  Kentucky  was  correct  but 
Illinois  surprised  him  by  voting  for  him  instead  of 
McClellan. 

Possibly  Lincoln  had  based  his  calculation  about  the 
Illinois  vote  on  reports  from  his  home  county  of  Sanga- 
mon, which  actually  gave  McClellan  a  plurality  of  380 
votes  over  Lincoln.  Back  in  the  election  of  1860,  Douglas 
had  beaten  Lincoln  in  Sangamon  County  by  forty-two 
votes,  and,  in  both  the  1860  and  1864  elections,  the  candi- 
dates for  governor  on  the  Republican  tickets  ran  ahead  of 
Lincoln. 

We  are  told,  by  those  who  were  with  Lincoln  at  the 
time  the  1860  election  returns  were  being  received,  that 
the  favorable  announcement  of  the  vote  of  his  own  pre- 
cinct in  Springfield  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  election  report.  At  the  early  beginning  of  his  po- 
litical career  and  at  the  climax  of  his  achievements  he 
was  honored  in  his  own  city  and  among  his  own  people 
by  complimentary  votes  which  contradicted  the  old 
familiar  proverb. 


CLINT  CLAY  T1LTON 
DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


September    6,    1.9; 37. 


Dear  Mr.   McMurtry:  — 


I   note   in  your  recent  booklet   that  Lincoln 
received  but   one   vote   for   president  in  Elizabeth town   in  I860. 
I    wonder   if  it  is  possible   for  you  to   furnish  me    with   the  re- 
eults  in   that  election  in  both  Hardin  and  Xarue    counties.      1 
suppose  Douglas  ran  a  poor   third  or   fourth   there, 

I   have   written   to   Spencer   county,    Indiana,    to  get   the 
result  there. 


In  I860   the  vote    in  Illinois   was  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las,  as  follows: 

Macon  county,    where  he    first   settled:   Lincoln,    1501; 
Douglas,    1541.    Douglas  majority,    40. 

Menard  county,    (New  Salens)  ,   Lincoln,    962; 
Douglas,    1035.    Douglas  majority,    73. 

Sangamon  county,   Lincoln's  last  home,    Lincoln,    3356; 
Douglas,    3598.    Douglas  majority,    42. 

Coles  county,    where  his   father   lived:    Lincoln,    1405; 
Douglas,    1467,    Douglas  majority,    62. 

These   figures   of  the   countias  where    the  Lincolns   were  best 
known  would  bear   out   the   adage, MA  prophet  is  Mot   without  honor 
except   in  his  home   country. 

Take   our   county,   Vermilion,    for   instance.   Here  he    was 
known  only  because    of  his  circuit  riding  visits,   yet  the 
result   was:   Lincoln,    2251;    Douglas,   1577.    Lincoln's  majority, 
674.    In   the   state  Yates  for   governor   led  by  a  few  votes. 

In  Douglas"   home   county  of  Cook,   Lincoln   was   a  victor  by  a 
big  majority. 

If  the  Kentucky  votes  are  available  may  I  have  them?  Am 
getting  together  a  bit  of  data  for  a  new  pamphlet,  "When  Lin- 
coln ROde   a  Horse." 


Thanking  you,    I   am, 


Mr.    Gerald  McMurtry, 
Elizabeth town,   Kentucky. 


Yours   sincere 


f" 


New  York  Times 
February  1?,  1959 


'60  LEDGER  YIELDS 
NEW  LINCOLN  LORE 

Newspaper    Clipping   Tells,' 

Indignantly,  That  He  Cast 

Ballot  for  Himself 


By  BESS  FURMAN 

Special  to  The  New  York  Tl'iies 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11— A 
I  loose  newspaper  clipping  in  a 
I  ledger  almost  a  century  old 
[reports  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
Ivoted  for  himself  in  the  1860 
election. 

I  This  ledger,  with  stiff,  mot- 
tled covers  and  alphabet  tabs, 
j  apparently  was  the  state-by- 
state  list  of  non-bolting,  top- 
echelon  Democrats  used  at  the 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  campaign 
headquarters.  Douglas  and  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  both  Demo-j 
crats,  also  ran  for  the  Presi-j 
dency  in  1860. 

For  almost  two  decades  it 
has  lain  in  the  safe  of  Charles 
Kohen,  Washington  dealer  in 
curios  and  historical  documents 
who  bought  it  from  an  estate.' 
Mr.  Kohen  made  it  public  today 
as  his  contribution  to  the  Lin- 
coln Sesquicentennial. 

Campaign   CIlpp:ngs 

Under  the  name  of  each  state 
the  names  of  leading  Douglas 
Democrats  are  written  in  the 
same  hand.  State-bv-state,  too 
are  newspaper  clippings  on  the 
campaign,  from  the  Baltimore 
convention,  where  the  Breckin- 
ridge forces  broke  away,  through 
election  analyses. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  clip- 
pings are  pasted  to  the  pages. 
But  like  many  scrapbooks,  the 
work  on  the  old  ledger  was 
never  completed.  Some  of  the 
choicest  items  lie  loose  in  its 
center,  many  of  them  with  no 
clue  where  they  were  published.! 
The  clippings  reported  the 
following: 

fl  "Lincoln  voted  for  himself— 
for  his  own  Electors— at 
Springfield,  111.  All  the  Repub- 
lican papers,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  to  mention  the  fact 
publish  it  as  something  worthy 
of  great  commendation  in  'Old 
Abe.'  Douglas  was  in  Alabama 
on  the  day  of  the  Presidential 
Election.  Lincoln  should  have 
been  complimentary  enough  to 
his  competitor  to  have  paired 
off  with   him." 

^Abraham  Lincoln  was 
chosen  President  "not  so  much 
because  of  the  strength  of  his 
friends  as  from  the  division  and 
wrangling  among  his  op- 
ponents." 

Q"In  ten  states  of  the  Union 
Lincoln  did  not  receive  a  single 
vote.  In  five  other  states  poll- 
ling  several  hundred  thousand 
votes,  he  scarcely  received  a  I 
corporal's  guard  of  support.  The 
Republican  Party  is  not  a 
United  States  Party.  It  has  no 
existence  and  is  regarded  as  a 
public  enemy  of  all  the  people 
m  almost  half  the  states  " 


SANDUSKY  REGISTER 


THIS  WAS  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


1(*o 


Lincoln  Is  Elected  President 


By  MERTON  T.  AKERS 
United  Press  International 

Election  news  filtered  into 
Springfield,  111.,  slowly  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  6,  1860. 

In  the  early  evening,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  reading  the 
telegraphic  dispatches  with  po- 
litical friends,  first  learned  he 
had  lost  his  own  county,  Sanga- 
mon. Other  early  news  was  better 
—  he  had  won  his  home  district. 

Around  midnight  the  party 
broke  up  on  a  jubilant  note  with 
receipt  of  this  telegram: 

"Hon.  A.  Lincoln:  Pennsylvania 
70,000  for  you.  New  York  safe. 
Glory   enough.    S.   Cameron." 

Lincoln  then  walked  through 
celebrating  party  workers  in  the 
streets  to  his  white  clapboard 
house  on  Eighth  St.,  and  told  a 
beaming  Mary  Todd  Lincoln: 

"Mary,  we're  elected." 

That  night,  100  years  ago  this 
week,  the  American  Civil  War  be- 
came inevitable.  But  no  one,  not 
even  Lincoln,  was  conscious  of 
this. 

The  "S.  Cameron"  who  signed 
the  telegram  was  Simon  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  ex-Democrat, 
now  a  Republican,  who  would  be 
Lincoln's  first  secretary  of  war 
until  quietly  removed  and  sent  to 
Russia   as  U.S.   ambassador. 


Campaign  Was  Bitter 

The  presidential  campaign 
ending  that  November  mght  was 
the  bitterest  in  memory.  Four 
candidates  made  the  race.  The 
Democratic  party,  which  had 
held  the  presidency  except  for 
a  few  intervals  since  Thomas 
Jefferson,  split  two  ways.  The 
wedge  which  shattered  the  party 
was  the  extension  of  slavery. 

U.S.  Sen.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
the  "Little  Giant"  of  Illinois,  led 
the  moderate  Democrats. 

Nominated  in  Baltimore  June 
23  by  the  northern  wing  of  the 
party,  Douglas  undertook  to  re- 
weld  the  Democrats  and  stave  off 
strife  by  running  on  the  plat- 
form of  Popular  Sovereignty, 
which  would  leave  any  extension 
of  slavery  to  voters  in  the  terri- 
tories which  were  clamoring  to 
join  the  Union.  Popular  Sover- 
eignty had  been  blooded  in  Kan- 
sas in  the  middle  '50s. 

Five  days  later  in  Baltimore 
the  southern  wing  of  the  party  — 
the  fire  eaters  who  sensed  the 
South  was  losing  its  grip  on  the 
government  —  nominated  Vice 
President  John  C.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky.  His  platform  in 
essence  was  that  slavery  was 
legal  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

Earlier  —  on  May  9,  also  in 
Baltimore  —  the  Constitutional 
Union  party,  a  hodgepodge  of 
splinter  groups,  nominated  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee,  a  former  Whig, 
on  a  platform  that  evaded  the 
slavery  issue.  Bell's  running  mate 
was  Edward  Everett,  the  elo- 
quent orator  who  would  precede 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  three  years 
after  the  election. 

Douglas  Senses  Crisis 

Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the 

new    Republican    party    on    May 

18  in  Chicago.  He  went  into  the 

convention     running     second     to 


William  H.  Seward,  a  former 
governor  of  New  York  and  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  party  which  wa- 
entering  only  its  second  presi- 
dential campaign.  Astute  Lin- 
coln floor  managers,  who  bar- 
gained right  and  left,  won  his 
nomination  on  the  third  ballot. 

Douglas  sensed  the  crisis  and 
went  to  work  early.  Until  1860 
no  presidential  candidate  ever 
had  stumped  the  country,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  set  by  George 
Washington.  But  by  July  Douglas 
was  on  the  hustings  on  the  pre- 
tense that  he  was  going  to  visit 
his  mother  in  New  York  State. 

Breckinridge  and  Bell  followed 
Douglas  to  the  stump.  Lincoln 
never  stirred  from  Springfield.  He 
issued  no  statements.  Questioners 
were  referred  to  his  previous 
utterances.  i 

Douglas  stumped  New  Eng-i 
land,  the  East  coast  into  the 
Carolmas,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana  -  at  least  a  speech  a 
day,  sometimes  more.  But  it  was 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  early 
October  that  he  faced  the  politi- 
cal realities.  There  he  learned  the 
Republicans  had  elected  a  gover- 
nor in  Pennsylvania.  A  little  later 
came  word  from  Indiana  that  the 
Republicans  were  victorious  there 
too.  The  Pennsylvania  victory  wa 
impressive,  a  majority  of  32,000. 
That  day  Douglas  told  his  secre- 
tary: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  next  presi- 
dent. We  must  try  to  save  the 
Union.  I  will  Ro  South." 


He  did,  by  way  of  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  and  on  into  the  Deep 
South  where  the  newspapers 
breathed  editorial  fire  and  the 
crowds  were  hostile  but  willing 
to  listen. 

Election  night  found  the  Little 
Giant  in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  sat  with 
an  editor  reading  election  dis- 
patches. By  midnight  he,  too, 
knew  the  result. 

As  George  Fort  Milton  put  it 
in  The  Eve  of  Conflict,  "that 
night  secession  was  born." 

When  all  the  returns  were  in 
Che  result  read  like  this: 

Electorial  Popular 
States  Vote      Vote 

Lincoln       17       180     1,866,352 

Breckinridge    ...   11        72       845,763 

Douglas    2         12     1,375,157 

Bell   *        39       589,581x 

Lincoln  had  won  a  clear  ma- 
ority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the 
figure  which  elects,  but  in  popu 
lar  vote  he  would  be  a  minority 
president  by  nearly  a  million. 
Republican  victories  in  many 
states  were  by  slim  margins.  Lin- 
coln's own  state,  Illinois,  gave 
him  a  margin  of  only  12,000  over 
Douglas,  California  only  a  few 
more  than  500.  Bell  carried  Ten- 
nessee, his  home  state;  Kentucky, 
Breckinridge's  home  state,  and 
Virginia.  Douglas  carried  Mis- 
souri and  New  Jersey,  Breckin- 
ridge carried  the  South,  Lincoln 
the  rest. 

Politically,  Lincoln  faced  a 
divided  country.  The  Republicans 
carried  neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  House.  But  what  Lincoln 
could  not  know  then  was  that 
by  the  time  the  Congress  elected 
with  him  met  on  July  4,  1861  in 


special  session,  enough  states,  all 
Democratic,  would  have  seceded 
and  that  the  Republicans  would 
control   both   houses. 

No  president,  before  or  since,  j 
faced  anything  similar. 

South  Carolina  was  readying 
the  action  which  would  lead  into 
civil  war  five  months  hence. 

The  day  before  election,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gist,  South  Carolina 
governor,  recommended  leaving 
the  Union.  Before  the  week  was 
out  a  committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  legislature  had  recom- 
mended a  bill  for  a  convention  to 
consider  secession;  the  state's 
two  U.S.  senators  had  resigned, 
a  federal  grand  jury  had  refused 
to  act,  a  federal  district  judge 
had  closed  his  court  and  quit. 

The  secession  parade  was  gath 
ering  in  the  side  streets.  It  would 
start  marching  in  little  more 
than  a  month. 


x  Election  figure-  from  "Bat- 
tles and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War."  Popular  vote  figures 
from  other  sources  show  only 
minor  differences  without  af- 
fecting the  electoral  count. 


Dayton  Journal   Herald 
February  11,   1967 


Our  Morning  Mail: 
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How  Lincoln  Got  Elected 


Editor: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  was  elected  by  a  mi- 
nority vote  df  the  American  people,  not 
bv  a  majority. 

In  18(50,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Democrats  due  to  a  hitter  party 
feud  over  slavery,  stales  and  secession 
rights,  were  split  asunder,  with  tine*5 
differeni  conventions  nominating;  the 
same  number  of  men  for  President: 
Stephen  Douglas  of  Illinois;  John  Bell 
of  Tennessee  and  -John  C.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky.  Lincoln  was  the  Republi- 
can nominee. 

In  the  November,  1860,  election,  the 
records  disclose,  Douglas  received  V 
376,957  votes;  Breckinridge  8-19,781, 
Bell  588,879;  Lincoln  1,866,542.  Lincoln 
failed  to  get  a  single  vole  m  all  the 
Southern  states,  and  in  his  native  Ken- 
tuck  v  tallied  only  1,36-1  votes  to  2&,65J. 
for  Douglas  and  66,058  for  Bell. 

The  figures  show  Lincoln  had  a  ma- 
jority of  -189,585  votes  over  Douglas, 
the  strongest  Democrat  candidate.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  can  be   readily  de- 


Letters  to  the  editor  are  welcomed. 
Only  letters  with  signatures  and  ad- 
dresses will  he  considered.  Please 
keep  them  under  200  words.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  cut  letters. 

ducted  that  the  vote  cast  for  all  three 
Democrat  candidates  far  outnumbered 
Lincoln's  lotah  And  had  either  Bell  or 
Breckinridge  not  been  candidates, 
Stephen  Douglas  not  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  have  been  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Hence  it  was  the  Democrats,  not  the 
Republicans,  who  put  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  and  made  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  states  certain  and  the 
Great  Rebellion  a  positive  reality. 

ANDREW  BOLD 
Springfield,  0. 
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All  the  Presidents'  votes  |g 

Brooklyn:  A  recent  letter  about  presiden-j 
:\tial  elections  lost  by  a  candidate  with  a 
1  majority  of  the  popular  vote  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  ^1  presidential 
^elections  from  George  Bush  to  Ge^fgg 
^Washington,  no  fewer  than  15  were  "won 
by  a  candidate  with  less  than  50%  of  the 
popular  vote.  This  is  because  more  than 
P  two  candidates  were  running  and  the  pop- 
|  ular  vote  was  split  three  or  more  ways..  It 
"is  sobering  to  rememberithat  during^the 
jCivil  War,  our  survival  as  one  country 
i  rested  with  a  President  who  had  come  into  office  as  the  choice.  1 
:  of  less  than  40% -of  the' voters.  That  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  un-'  ; 
doubtedly  Our  greatest  President,  who  had  run  in  a  '  four-man^  - 
field  in  1860,  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  Incidentally,  Voicer  Marie' 
Lamicella  was  in  error  in  listing  the  Presidents  who  hactwon 
against  a  majority  opponent  at  the  polls.  John  Quincy  Adams 
had  many  fewer  votes  than  Andrew  Jackson  in  1824,  but  no  one 
in  a  multiplicity  of  candidates  achieved  a  majority  at  the  polls 
or  in  the  Electoral  College.  Jackson.^whq  led  in  popular,  and 
I  electoral:votes/but  without  a  riiajori^was passecLover  by  the 
•  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  Adams.    Emanuel  Finkel, 
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Now- 

Votes  That  Sadden, 
Lincoln  Knew  Sorrow. 
Kentucky  Against  Him. 
He  Spoke  For  Clay. 
Spencer  County  ty/as  True. 


BY  ITIE  EDITOR. 


Those  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice who  do  not  receive  a  vote  as 
large  as  they  think  they  should  have 
in  their  own  precincts  or  their  own 
townships  or  their  own  counties 
should  not  feel  badly  about  it  for 
many  great  men,  whose  names  live 
on  for  many  years  after  they  have 
left  the  scene  of  life's  action,  had 
similar  experiences. 

No  person  in  public  lite  had  great- 
er disappointments  in  life  than  did 
Abraham  Lincoln,  yet,  almost  70 
years  after  his  death,  no  individual 
American  is  held  in  greater  esteem 
than  he. 

Lincoln  drank  deeply  from  the  cup 
of  life's  bitterness.  The  lines  in  his 
face,  as  shown  by  all  his  photographs 
depict  a  life  of  sorrow.  When  you . 
are  disposed  to  become  discouraged 
with  your  lot  in  life,  read  again  the 
many  sorrows  and  disappointments 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  After  you 
have  done  this  you  will  have  a  more 
cheerful  outlook  upon  lite  unless 
your  disappointment  is  more  deep- 
seated  than  that  of  the  average 
mortal. 

*  *  * 
Lincoln's  father  and  mother  grew 
to  maturity  and  were  united  in  mar- 
riage in  Washington  county,  Ken- 
tucky. There,  for  many  years,  sev- 
eral uncles  and  aunts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  also  lived. 

Yet,  when  Lincoln  was  running 
for  President  in  1860,  he  received  but 
one  vote  out  of  1,506  cast  in  the 
county.  That  was  a  rebuke  from 
the  home  of  one's  parents  that  would 
justify  disappointment,  wasn't  it? 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  was  the 
first  home  of  Lincoln's  parents  aftei 
their  marriage,  and  many  of  Lin- 
coln's own  relatives  were  living 
there  in  1860.  Out  of  a  total  of 
2,091  votes  cast,  Lincoln  received  but 
six. 

Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  born  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  large  number  of  her 
relatives  were  living  there  in  180P 
when  her  husband  was  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  his  country.  Only 
one  vote,  however,  was  registered  foi 
Lincoln  from  the  city  of  Lexington 


In  LaRue  county,  Kentucky,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  only 
three  votes  were  cast  for  the 
"favorite  son"  candidate  in  1860 
while  Douglas,  born  in  New  England 
polled  more  votes  than  the  total  re- 
ceived by  all  three  of  the  southern- 
born  candidates. 

Lincoln  tared  a  little  better  m  In: 
native  state,  Kentucky,  in  the  e.i'T- 
tion  of  1864,  but  ne  must  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  when  he  learn- 
ed that  Kentucky  was  one  of  but 
three  states  which  gave  their  elec- 
toral votes  to  George  B.  McClellan 
his  opponent. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the 
picture  than  those  figures  we  have 
been  giving.  The  first  time  Lincoln 
ran  for  public  office  in  Illinois,  he 
received  all  but  three  of  the  281 
votes  cast  in  his  own  precinct.  That 
was  one  ot  the  bright  spots  in  Lin- 
coln's lite. 

The  voters  of  that  precinct  knew 
the  real  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
voters  of  Kentucky  in  the  year  I860 
did  not  know  him  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  the  Bluegrass  State 
had  no  claims  upon  their  loyalty  for 
many  of  them  did  not  agree  with  his 
v,icws  on  human  slavery,  so  often 
and  so  forcefully  expressed. 

''['•  -r  'P 

Lincoln  was  known  in  Spencer 
county,  Indiana,  for  he  was  a  young 
man  when  he  left  that  county  with 
his  parents  to  make  the  journey  to 
Illinois  to  seek  a  new  home  on  the 
more  fertile  lands  of  that  adjoining 
state. 

So  in  the  year  1844,  when  he  came 
back  to  Spencer  county  to  campaign 
lor  Henry  Clay,  he  met  many  old 
friends.  In  fact  he  knew  most  of 
those  Whom  he  addressed  in  Clay's 
behalf.  So  after  the  votes  had  been 
counted  in  that  election  of  1844,  U 
was  found  that  Clay  had  achieved 
what  was  regarded  as  the  impossible 
He  had  carried  Spencer  county  by 
a  good  majority. 

There  is  net  much  doubt  but  that 
Lincoln's  addresses  in  Clay's  behalf 
among  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  fourteen  years,  the 
people  whom  he  knew  well  and  who 
knew  him  well,  had  a  great  deal  to 
do"  with  that  favorable  result. 
%      -fi       ~'fi 

It  war  shown  in  1844  that  Lincoln 
was  effective  in  his  campaigning  for 
others  among  the  people  he  knew 
but  it  was  not  known  how  those 
people  would  rally  to  his  cause  when 
he  himself  was  a  candidate. 

When  the  election  of  1860  rolled 
around,  although  some  vicious  stories 
later  proven  to  be  untrue,  were  cir- 
culated about  him  in  his  own  boy- 
hood county,  he  managed  to  carry 
Spencer  county  by  141  votes  over  his 
nearest  competitor  and  his  early 
home  township  by  145  to  96  ovei 
Douslas. 


Lincoln  always  had  more  con- 
fidence in  the  political  support  of 
Indiana  than  in  either  Kentucky  oi 
Illinois.  He  had  lived  in  all  three 
states.  It  is  said  that  he  always 
had  faith  in  the  people  of  Indiana 
and  felt  confident  of  their  support. 
He  was  never  certain  of  Kentucky 
or  Illinois. 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  of  Fort  Wayne 

a  noted  Lincoln  scholar,  tells  of 
an  interesting  but  little  known 
memorandum  written  by  Lincoln  on 

October  V.i,  1864.  It  was  a  compila- 
tion of  the  states  and  their  electoral 
votes  placed  in  two  columns.  Evi- 
dently one  column,  including  the 
New  England  states  and  the  western 
states  with  one  exception,  listed 
those  whose  support  he  felt  confident 
!  would  be  given  to  him.  The  other 
column  contained  the  names  oi 
states  which  he  felt  would  cast  their 
votes  against  him. 

The  total  at  which  he  arrived  by , 
this  compilation  was  120  electoral 
votes  for  himself  and  114  for  Mc- 
Clellan. In  the  column  of  those 
whose  support  he  felt  he  would  not 
receive  were  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
As  already  indicated,  his  prophecy 
about  Kentucky  was  correct  but  Illi- 
nois surprised  him  by  voting  for  him 
instead    of     McClellan.  Possibly 

Lincoln  had  based  his  calculation 
about  the  Illinois  vote  on  reports 
trom  his  home  county  of  Sangamon 
which  actually  gave  McClellan  a 
plurality  of  380  votes  over  Lincoln. 
*  *  * 
Back  in  the  election  of  1860 
Douglas  had  beaten  Lincoln  in  San- 
gamon county  by  42  votes,  and,  in: 
both  the  i860  and  1864  elections,  the 
candidates  for  governor  on  the  Re- 
publican tickets  ran  ahead  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Those  who  were  with  Lincoln  at 
the  time  the  1860  election  returns 
were  being  received,  state  that  the 
announcement  of  the  favorable  vote 
of  his  own  precinct  in  Springfield 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  election  report.  Lincoln  loved 
the  people  whom  he  knew  and  he 
wanted  them  to  love  him.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  home  precinct  in  I860 
demonstrated  that  they  had  faith  in 
the  tall  neighbor  who  had  lived 
among  them  for  many  years. 

There  is  a  familiar  proverb:  "A 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  political  career  and 
at  the  climax  of  his  achievements. 
Lincoln  was  honored  in  his  own 
city  and  among  his  own  people  by 
complimentary  votes  which  con- 
tradicted  the   old  familiar   proverb. 


Sangamon  County    Presidential    F.gures 

Thp    vote    of    Sangamon    county    for 

president  in  early  years  was  as  follows: 

1832  1035 

Andrew  Jackson,  Dec 

Henry  Clay,  Whig: 

1836—  ,    ... 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Whig--  "™ 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Dem 

1840—  onnn 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Whig.-  -2000 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Dem.  ^J 

'1844—  go- 
Henry   Clay,  Whig- »_'] 

James  K.  Polk,  Dem lj(1 

1848— 
Zachary  Taylor,  Whig ™« 

^  T~>„«,  loot) 

Lewis  Cass,  Dem 

Van  Buren,  Fret  Soil.. 

1852— 

Winneld  Scott,  Whig --^j"> 

Franklin  Pierce,  Dem lb"° 

John  P.  Hale,  Free  Soil  

1856 —  ._- 

James  Buchanan,  Dem <^'° 


Willard    Fillmore,    American 1612 

John  C.  Fremont,  Rep 1174 

1860— 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Dem ....bo98 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Rep.  ....3556 

John  Bell,  Union l^° 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  Dem <" 

1 864— 

George  B.  McClellan,  Dem 3945 

Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  Rep .-3565 

1868— 
Horatio    Seymour,    Dem.  ...  ...-4875 

U.  S.  Grant,  Rep -4411 

1872— 

Horace   Greeley,   Liberal ...4483 

U.  S.  Grant,  Rep..    --41 49 

Charles  O'Connor,  Dem 69 

1876— 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,   Dem - -5841 

R.   B.   Hayes,    Rep -4847 

1880— 

W.  S.  Hancock,  Dem 6196 

James  A.  Garfield,  Rep --5476 

James  B.  Weaver,  Greenback  .  238 

The  table  is  interesting  as  it  gives  the 
names  of  the  defeated  candidates  in  each 
campaign. 


ON  THE 


DURLING 


Give   us  a   man    of  God's   own 
jnould 
Bom   to   marshal,   his   fellow- 
men 
One   whose  fame  is  not  bought 
and  sold 
At  I  he  stroke  of  a  politician' s\ 

pen. 
• — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

(That  is  to  say,  give  us  a  man 
such  as  Abraham  Lincoln. — 
E.V.D.) 

More  people  voted  against 
Lincoln  than  for  him  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1860.  in  ten  Southern 
States  Lincoln  didn't  gel  a 
single  vote!  There  were  2,815,- 
617  voles  against  Lincoln  and 
1,866,452  for  him.  But  he  won 
by  having  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  .  .  .  Lincoln 
was  very  much  criticized  by  the 
press  during  his  days  in  Wash- 
ington but  history  tells  us: 
"When  confronted  with  anti- 
administration  agitation  in  the 
press,  Lincoln  usually  showed 
great  toleration."  It  has  also 
been  said  of  Lincoln:  "Liberal- 
Ism  with  him  was  no  garment; 
It  was  the  fiber  of  his  mind" 
.  .  .  Following  remark  by  Lin- 
coln should  be  framed  and  hung 
In  a  prominent  place  some- 
where in  the  White  House:  "I 
shall  try  to  correct  errors  where 
shown  to  be  errors,  and  1  shalt 
adopt  new  views  just  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views." 


Smr*F*'w  www  vm'  »  i 
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By  PAUL  B.  BEERS 

When  the  West  Shore,  in  its  incompar- 
able style,  voted  against  "Four  More  Years" 
for  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  Honest  Abe 
could  have  been  excused  if  he  had  given  up 
on  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  was  defeated  in  Cumberland  County  by  752 
votes.  Just  as  bad  was  Adams  County,  home  of  the  Otten- 
stein  Tower.  Only  10  months  before  the  1864  election  day, 
Lincoln  had  traveled  by  rickety  train  to  Gettysburg,  eaten 
the  local  dhow  and  given  the  finest  speech  ever  made  in 
the  English  tongue.  For  this,  Adams  County  voted  against 
Lincoln  by  404  votes. 

*  -k     -k 

Dauphin;  County  went 
with  Lincoln  twice.  The 
first  time,  in  1860,  Lincoln 
pulled  a  Dauphin  County 
plurality  of  1,775  voiies. 
Had  the  Democrats  had 
just  one  national  candidate 
:;■>..  ;;.;..:  ibree,  Liraealn 
could  have  lost.  In  1864. 
Ms  margin  dropped  to 
1,139  votes.  It  was  so 
close  that  Simon  Cameron, 
the  boss,  ordered  the  first 
political  poll  in  modern 
history.  Slippery  Simon 
wanted  to  make  sure  Lin- 
coln had  a  chance  at  re- 
election before  he  paid  for 
any  ballot-box  artistry 
that  might  be  necessary. 

Poor  as  Lincoln  did,  it  was  better  than  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's record  in  1980.  Kennedy  lost  every  precinct  in  Cumber- 
land County  and  127  of  the  145  districts  in  Dauphin  County. 
There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  Central  Penn- 
sylvania's thinking  and  what  is  history's  eventual  judg- 
ment. That's  not  always  true  but  it  is  in  a  surprising 
number  of  cases,  and  Lincoln's  was  one  of  those. 

•  *     * 

The  old  Patriot  spoke  for  many  when  it  editorialized 
after  the  Gettysburg  Address  that  Lincoln  "does  not  possess 
sense."  He  was,  said  some  forgotten  editor  "more  like  a 
well-trained  monkey  than  a  man  of  sense  and  a  gentle- 
man." That  assessment  held  in  Bedford,  Selinsgrove  and 
elsewhere,  too.  He  was  described  by  the  Lancaster  In- 
telligencer, for  example,  as  "a  miserable,  low  buffoon  who 
disgraces  the  presidential  chair." 

It  was  only  Lincoln's  assassination  —  on  Good  Friday, 
the  first  weekend  of  peace  after  the  Civil  War  —  that  turned 
public  opinion  around  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  His  funeral 
train  passed  through  Harrisburg,  and  he  lay  in  state  at  the 
old  brick  Capitol  on  April  21-22,  1865.  From  then  on,  he  was 
the  "Martyred  Lincoln."  No  individual  event,  including  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  affected  this  commu- 
nity more  than  "the  sepulcher  of  a  sorrow,"  as  The  Patriot 
put  it,  of  the  slaying  of  Lincoln. 

What  is  the  essence  of  Lincoln?  Maybe  Carl  Sandburg 
said  it  best  when  he  addressed  Congress  on  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1959. 


AktAAi*uAM    tt.sN'toiUil 


Lincoln  had  a  quality  that  millions  of  people,  said  Sand- 
burg, "would  like  to  see  spread  everywhere  over  the  world 
...  We  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is  but  he  had  it  ...  It  is 
there  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  personality,  a  mys- 
tery that  can  be  lived  but  never  fully  spoken  in  words  .  .  . 
Not  often  in  the  story  of  mankind  does  a  man  arrive  on 
e^arth  who  is  hard  as  rock  and  soft  as  drifting  fog,  who  holds 
{n  his  heart  and  mind  the  paradox  of  terrible  storm  and 
peace  unspeakable  and  perfect." 

He  was  an  odd  man. 

On  his  last  birthday,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  even 
celebrated  it.  He  signed  an  entrance  paper  for  a  student  to 
go  to  West  Point  and  he  dismissed  a  death  sentence  against 
a  captured  Rebel  spy. 

•     •     * 

When  he  talked  to  politicians,  his  material  often  was 
mediocre,  such  as  it  was  when  he  addressed  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  here  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated. When  he  talked  or  privately  wrote  to  just  plain 
citizens,  he  could  be  magnificent.  Most  presidents  would 
have  had  a  White  House  aide  write  them  something  snappy 
for  Gettysburg,  but  not  Lincoln. 

He  was  the  most  experienced  trial  lawyer  who  ever 
became  president,  but  he  tolerated  as  an  equal  partner 
William  Herndon,  who  was  crude,  a  heavy  drinker  and 
didn't  know  much  law.  Lincoln,  too,  was  another  of  those 
lawyers  who  died  without  a  will. 

Most  perplexing  about  Lincoln  is  that  he  not  only  paid 
his  taxes  but  overpaid  them. 

•k  -A-  -k 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  money,"  he  complained. 
"I  never  had  enough  of  my  own  to  fret  me."  That  was  true. 
When  he  became  president  he  had  just  $9,090  m  savings 
and  $5,008  invested  in  real  estate.  He  withdrew  $400  from 
the  bank  to  pay  for  his  inaugural  trip. 

His  presidential  salary  was  $25,000  a  year.  He  had 
plM  withheld  monthly  for  income  taxes.  For  the  tax  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1863,  Lincoln  paid  twice  on  one  obligation. 
He  declared  his  outside  income  to  be  $1,183  and,  taxed  at 
one  per  cent,  he  somehow  overpaid  Internal  Revenue  by 
$17.75.  On  his  salary  of  $25,000,  he  added  $583  in  additional 
-  income  and,  on  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  paid  $1,279.15,  just  right 
His  overpayment  wasn't  caught  until  his  estate  was  settled 
In  1872. 

*     •     * 

Lincoln  was  worth  $83,343.70  when  he  died,  but  $54,515 
of  that  was  in  government  bonds  and  notes.  He  left  behind 
four  uncashed  salary  warrants  in  his  desk  drawer. 

By  the  time  Supreme  Court  Justice  David  Davis,  an  old 
friend,  finished  handling  the  Lincoln  estate,  it  had  grown  to 
$110,975,62.  Davis  got  a  refund  from  Internal  Revenue  of 
$3,555.95  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  then  graciously  refused  to 
acceDt  a  $6,600  fee  as  the  executor. 

Just  suppose  Abraham  Lincoln  died  worth  10  times  as 
much  as  he  was.  Would  posterity  regard  him  as  10  times 
greater? 


The  final  returns  showed  that  he  had 
carried  all  the  Northern  states  but  one. 
In  New  Jersey  the  vote  was  so  close 
that  for  days  neither  the  Republicans 
nor  the  Democrats  knew  who  was  the 
winner.  The  final  result  gave  Lincoln 
four  votes  and  Douglas  three.  Cali- 
fornia's electoral  votes  went  to  Lin- 
coln, though  his  popular  majority  in 
that  state  was  only  657. 

In  the  South  eleven  out  of  the  fifteen 
slave  states  voted  for  Breckinridge, 
three  states  voted  for  the  Bell-Everett 
ticket,  and  only  one — Missouri — for 
Douglas.  From  that  whole  region 
Lincoln  had  not  a  single  electoral 
vote.  In  the  popular  vote  Lincoln  got 
1,866,452;  Breckinridge,  849,781; 
Douglas,  1,376,957;  Bell,  588,879. 
The  figures  proved  that  the  majority 
of  the  country  was  for  union  and  peace. 
Breckinridge,  the  only  secession  can- 
didate, was  backed  by  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  electorate. 


Alabama     .     . 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware..   .... 

Florida 
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